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EDITORIAL. 


T T is  earnestly  requested  that  those  who 
have  lately  contributed  anonymously  to 
The  Burr  will  make  known  their  identity  to 
some  member  of  the  board. 


I Financial  matters  are  never  the  most 
pleasant  things  to  think  about  and  dis- 
cuss, and  when  it  becomes  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  a large  number  of  men  to  go  into 
their  pockets  rather  deeply  the  problem  is  a 
hard  one  to  face.  But  such  is  unfortunately 
the  case  in  college  affairs.  To  keep  on  a firm 
basis  the  various  organizations,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  students  should  with  the  best  grace  at 
command  give  often  and  liberally.  We  pub- 
lish to-day  a letter  which,  in  our  opinion,  ex- 
presses some  very  sensible  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  coming,  as  it  does,  at  this  time,  de- 
serves considerable  thought.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  athletic  teams  have  not  in  the 
past  been  able  to  count  on  more  pecuniary  aid 
from  subscriptions,  and  any  scheme  tending  to 
mend  matters  in  this  regard  will,  we  are  sure, 
be  appreciated. 

While  speaking  of  finance  we  will  also  try 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  undergraduates 
the  necessity  of  paying  promptly  the  expense 
of  remodeling  the  athletic  grounds,  a matter 
which  was  lately  talked  of  in  college  meeting. 
Any  delinquency  at  this  time  would  not  only 
disturb  the  committee  in  charge,  but  would 
greatly  hamper  the  association  should  further 
improvements  be  undertaken. 


X T has  always  been  a source  of  considerable 
speculation,  and  in  some  instances  of  re- 
gret,that  men  of  wealth  should  be  more  inclined 
to  give  their  money  towards  the  founding  of 
new  educational  institutions  than  to  already 
well  established  though  poor  colleges  and 
schools.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  and 
the  consequence  is  a surplus  of  these  strug- 
gling places.  But  of  late  there  have  been 
brought  forcibly  before  the  public  at  least 
three  examples  of  munificence  in  the  endow- 
ment of  new  schools  which  can  not  but  be 
looked  upon  with  gratification  and  for  which 
the  reason  is  so  apparent  and  good  that,  in- 
stead of  regret,  we  hear  of  them  with  pleasure. 
Of  the  Chicago  University  The  Burr  has 
long  since  expressed  its  highest  admiration ; 
the  Drexel  Institute  is  well  understood  in  its 
designs  and  is  but  another  and  a newer  form 
of  beneficence  of  a very  large-hearted  man,  and 
we  read  with  satisfaction  that  a few  New  York 
gentlemen  have  well  under  way  the  plans  for  a 
similar  institution  in  that  city.  We  say  that 
these  three  instances  fall  without  the  pale 
criticism  of  the  ordinary  establishment  of  new 
colleges  or  universities  because  they  so  evi- 
dently supply  wants  that  have  really  been  felt. 
American  universities  have  never  gone  into 
the  field  of  higher  research  and  education  to 
the  extent  that  their  European  sisters  have,  and 
with  the  broad  lines  laid  down  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Chicago  University  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  raise  the  standard,  together  with 
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Johns  Hopkins,  of  this  nation’s  educational 
affairs. 

But  very  different,  and  just  as  laudable,  are 
the  aims  of  Mr.  Drexel  and  Col.  Auchmuty. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  results  of  real  benevo- 
lence, and  in  congratulating  the  people  upon 
the  accpiisition  of  two  such  institutes,  we  trust 
that  men  who  in  the  future  may  desire  to 
place  their  money  where  it  can  accomplish 
some  good  will  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
course. 

^ I '''HE  present  Burr  Board  will  issue  but 
one  more  number  before  turning  over 
the  care  and  responsibility  of  office  to  their 
successors.  Who  those  successors  will  be  is 
to  be  determined  later  and  we  trust  that 
enough  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  bulletin  board  to  make  the 
last  efforts  for  election  telling  ones.  In  this 
connection  we  will  inform  any  who  have  not 
yet  submitted  work  for  approval  that  it  is  not 
now  too  late  to  do  so — it  is  never  too  late  to 
give  evidence  of  capability. 

This  most  recent  and  most  radical  change 
in  the  management  of  the  college  paper  is  one 
of  enough  importance,  we  think,  to  warrant  a 
publication  of  the  reasons  for  it.  To  begin 
with,  the  decision  was  not  a sudden  one,  nor 
indeed  one  which  was  hastened  by  any  new 
features  in  the  transactions  ofthe  board.  It  has 
long  been  a problem  with  the  editors  of  The 


Burr  how  best  to  transfer  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  one  body  to  another.  In  two  ways 
the  old  method  has  been  found  defective.  First, 
the  new  business  manager  has  invariably  been 
harassed  by  want  of  advice  as  to  the  system 
adopted  in  that  department  of  the  enterprise, 
and,  second,  the  editors  taking  charge  have 
been  somewhat  handicapped  from  want  of  ex- 
perience. These  difficulties  were  obviated  in  a 
measure  by  the  election  of  an  assistant  mana- 
ger in  the  second  term,  who  served  during  the 
ensuing  year  in  the  capacity  of  manager. 
Again,  the  new  board  organized  in  the  same 
term  and  for  the  remainder  of  that  volume  had 
partial  control  of  the  publication.  But  there  is 
a vast  difference  between  a partial  supervision 
with  small  responsibility,  and  entire  supervision 
with  entire  responsibility;  so  that  this  is  what 
largely  influenced  the  present  incumbents  to 
adopt  the  plan  they  have.  Another  and  by  no 
means  a small  consideration  was  that  the  Sen- 
iors on  the  board  found  that  they  had  plenty 
to  do  to  graduate  without  burdening  them- 
selves with  extra  labors.  All  this  being  taken 
into  account,  we  feel  that  the  interests  of  The 
Burr  have  been  greatly  furthered,  and  hereaf- 
ter all  changes  will  be  made  April  ist,  although 
the  volume  will  end  as  before  in  June. 

We  repeat,  all  who  desire  to  be  candidates 
for  election  and  all  who  are  now  candidates 
must  have  matter  in  by  March  15th. 


SISTER  GIRARD. 


'^'T^HERE  was  a scant  half  dozen  women  in 
the  camp  in  those  days  and,  among  a 
couple  of  thousand  men,  the  sex  was  undenia- 
bly in  the  top  niche  of  popularity.  The  arrival 
of  a new  woman  was  an  event  scarcely  second 
in  importance  to  the  discovery  of  a new  lode. 
And  this  one  was  almost  pretty.  She  had  an 
air  of  unadulterated  femininity  about  her,  so 
different  from  the  others  that  it  impressed  it- 
self deeply  on  the  score  of  men  that  watched 
her  as  she  moved  across  the  dining  room  to  an 
empty  seat  in  the  farthest  corner,  and  served 


to  give  an  almost  feverish  tinge  to  the  natural 
curiosity  which  the  presence  of  any  strange 
woman  among  them  aroused. 

It  was  at  the  Hotel  Boggs,  which  owed  its 
name  to  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Hiram  Jackson 
Boggs,  better  known  as  “Skinny”  Boggs.  He 
weighed  probably  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  fact,  when  remembered  in  connection 
with  the  perversity  ofhuman  nature,  doubtless 
accounted  for  this  appellation.  Going  a step 
farther,  the  Hotel  Boggs  occupied  a prominent 
corner  in  the  city  of  Lean  Man’s  Gulch. 
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Whether  Mr.  Boggs  was  indirectly  responsible 
for  the  city's  name  was  not  generally  known 
among  its  residents.  Perhaps  he  was,  as  he 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  having  been  one  of  its 
earliest  settlers,  and  a community  which  was  so 
utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  as  to  call  the  [)ortly  Mr.  Boggs 
“Skinny”  might  reasonably  be  thought  to  have 
christened  its  city  corporation  Lean  Man’s 
Gulch  in  honor,  or  otherwise,  of  him,  without 
drawing  too  heavily  on  the  doctrine  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  or  the  imagination.  Certain 
it  was  that  Mr.  Boggs  was  not  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  city’s  name.  If  he  had  been  the 
innate  modesty  which  had  led  him  to  call  his 
hostelry  the  Hotel  Boggs,  and  three  of  the 
municipality’s  leading  thoroughfares  respect- 
ively Hiram,  Jackson,  and  Boggs  Avenues,  in 
honor  of  himself,  would  unquestionably  have 
given  the  city  to  humanity  and  history  as 
Boggston,  or  something  equally  suggestive  of 
the  host  of  its  leading  inn. 

Everybody  wondered  who  she  was  and  no- 
body knew.  Inquiries  were  passed  from  table 
to  table  about  the  dining  room  until  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  total  ignorance  on  that  point 
was  established  beyond  a doubt.  The  board- 
ers lingered  long  over  their  breakfasts  that 
morning.  She  more  than  carried  off  the  hon- 
ors in  the  way  of  attention  in  the  contest  in 
which  she  was  entered,  apparently  unknowing- 
ly,  together  with  the  eggs  and  beefsteak.  A 
less  attractive  and  interesting  personality 
would  have  had  small  chance  for  honors  in 
such  a contest,  for  the  guests  at  Mr.  Boggs’ 
house  were  organically  and  unromantically 
hungry,  individually  and  as  a class.  But  through 
it  all  she  kept  her  eyes  persistently  on  her 
plate  in  a way  which  betokened  more  of  indif- 
ference than  bashfulness  and  was  correspond- 
ingly aggravating. 

After  breakfast  there  was  a rush  on  the 
clerk.  Each  one  of  the  guests  went  through 
with  about  the  .same  performance  and  each 
with  about  the  same  result.  PAch  one  in  his 
turn  leaned  over  the  counter  toward  the  clerk- 


in  a confidential  way,  pointed  toward  the  din- 
ing room  with  a thumb  thrust  over  his  left 
shoulder  and  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a ques- 
tioning way.  Then,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
sult of  his  pantomime,  he  carefully  turned  to 
get  a toothpick  out  of  a much  soiled  goblet 
that  stood  on  the  cigar  case.  This  latter  move 
was  a carefully  planned  one,  which  was  in- 
tended to  indicate  a certain  amount  of  indiffer- 
ence, necessary  as  an  antidote  for  the  reserve 
the  de.spot  behind  the  counter  invariably  as- 
sumed in  a proportion  estimated  upon  the 
quantity  of  desire  for  information  manifested 
in  front  of  the  counter. 

“ Dinner,”  whispered  the  clerk,  somewhat 
sharply,  and  then  still  more  sharply  he  added, 
“Can't  you  see?”  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
register.  Yes,  every  one  could  see  what  was 
there.  “Mrs.  Girard,  Chicago,”  it  read.  She 
had  come  in  on  the  midnight  stage,  registered, 
said  she  would  want  a room  for  a day  or  two, 
and  that  was  all.  The  clerk  did  not  know  any 
more  about  it  than  the  guests,  hence  his 
sharply  toned  replies.  It  was  not  that  he  cared 
so  much  about  not  being  informed,  but  he  dis- 
liked to  have  it  discovered.  It  had  a ten- 
dency to  lower  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

The  woman  might  just  as  well  have  signed 
her  name  “Mrs.  Smith,  Nowhere.”  It  would 
have  given  the  reader  just  about  as  much  of 
the  kind  of  information  he  desired  as  the  pret- 
tily penned  chirography  that  was  before  him. 
What  the  men  wanted  to  know  was;  Where 
was  her  husband,  dead  or  alive?  What  was 
her  business?  How  long  would  she  stay  at 
the  Gulch?  How  old  was  she?  Had  she 
money?  and  so  on  through  the  long  category 
of  questions  which  usually  develop  in  a man’s 
mind  in  the  presence  of  a strange  woman — a 
category  considerably  augmented  in  length 
when  the  woman  has  claims  to  beauty. 

After  all,  it  was  not  the  clerk’s  fault  that  he 
was  not  able  to  tell  all  about  the  stranger.  He 
had  carried  her  bag  up  to  her  room  the  night 
before  and  made  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
to  glean  some  information  about  her  past  and 
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future  by  what  he  prided  himself  were  diplo- 
matically offered  questions,  but  unsuccessfully. 
Then  he  had  made  two  extra  trips  to  her  room, 
once  with  matches  and  again  to  make  the  fire. 
On  each  occasion  he  made  an  inquiry.  Once 
he  had  asked  whether  she  expected  her  hus- 
band soon.  She  had  replied  briefly  that  she 
did  not,  which  simply  left  the  question,  as  to 
the  existence  of  a husband,  open.  Alive,  dead, 
divorced,  sick,  too  poor  to  travel,  or  in  jail  the 
husband  might  be,  and  in  each  case  the  answer 
would  have  been  equally  true.  He  could  not 
help  admiring  the  woman  for  this  evasive  an- 
swer, despite  his  aggravation.  There  was 
something  in  it  that  appealed  to  his  hotel- 
clerk’s  heart.  He  prided  himself  that  on  a 
similar  occasion  he  would  have  answered  with 
equal  diplomacy  himself.  Then  when  he  had 
gone  to  the  room  the  third  time  he  had  asked 
whether  she  was  going  to  stay  at  the  Gulch  ? 
She  had  been  polite  in  a way  before.  Now 
she  raised  her  eyes  in  a manner  that  made  him 
e.xtremely  uncomfortable  and  replied  that  she 
expected  to  remain  until  morning  at  least. 
That  concluded  his  efforts,  and,  remembering 
how  hard  he  had  tried  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion, he  felt  keenly  the  injustice  of  the  position 
which  the  unanswered  queries  of  the  guests 
placed  him  in. 

Suddenly,  when  the  last  of  the  guests  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  clerk  shared  his  own 
ignorance  and  the  aggravation  on  the  latter’s 
face  had  increased  until  he  wore  what  is  usually 
termed  a “ hunted  look,”  a bright  idea  seemed 
to  come  to  him.  He  slipped  down  from  the 
stool,  took  his  hat  from  the  peg,  and  hurriedly 
passed  out  the  front  door.  A moment  later 
he  had  entered  by  the  kitchen  door  and  was 
mounting  the  back  stairs.  He  knocked  on 
Mrs.  Girard’s  door,  but  there  was  no  answer, 
so  he  opened  it  and  entered  and  was  soon 
quietly  overhauling  the  occupant’s  hand  bag. 
Not  that  he  was  dishonest,  for  he  was  not.  A 
purse  full  of  gold  would  have  been  as  safe  as 
were  the  ordinary  woman’s  belongings  which 
he  found,  but  he  felt  that  in  his  official  capacity 


he  had  the  inherent  right  to  know  just  who 
this  woman  was  and  he  hoped  the  contents  of 
the  bag  would  divulge  the  secret.  But  it  did 
not.  There  were  no  diaries,  no  letters,  no 
memoranda,  no  clues  of  any  kind  which  a 
woman,  anxious  to  withhold  the  secret  of  her 
identity,  usually  carried  with  her.  There  was 
a feeling  of  disappointment  coming  over  him 
as  he  concluded  his  fruitless  task  and  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  look  about  the  room.  The  closet 
door  stood  ajar  and  his  wandering  eyes  caught 
a glimpse  of  a gown  within.  It  was  black  and 
a wide  white  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs  to  match 
were  attached.  He  recognized  the  uniform 
and  a few  minutes  later  was  sitting  behind  the 
counter  with  a satisfied  smile  on  his  face.  Now 
that  he  had  some  information  to  give  it  seemed 
as  if  no  one  would  ask  him  for  it  and  the  code 
which  governed  his  official  conduct  prevented 
his  offering  it  unasked  for. 

Presently,  however,  the  cook,  covered  with 
an  apron  that  was  evidently  a stranger  to  the 
laundryman,  made  his  appearance  for  dinner 
orders.  “ Clever  little  woman  that,  ’ he  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  group  about  the  stove 
as  he  passed.  He  had  only  caught  a glimpse 
of  Mrs.  Girard  on  the  stairs  when  called  by 
one  of  the  waiters  to  a point  of  vantage 
where  he  might  see  the  object  of  so  much 
curiosity  as  she  passed  along,  but  he  liked  to 
think  that  all  pretty  women  were  clever,  and  ^ 
to  have  it  thought  that  he  was  a good  judge 
of  human  nature.  “Know  her?”  he  asked  of 
the  clerk  as  he  came  up.  Here  was  the  clerk’s 
opportunity.  He  would  give  his  information 
in  a loud  tone  so  that  it  could  be  heard  by  all, 
and  he  did.  “Yes,  sister  of  charity,”  he  said, 
but  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Mrs.  Girard,  dres.sed  in  the  garb  of  the 
well-known  order,  passed  through  the  room 
and  out  into  the  street.  She  had  arrived  her- 
self, wearing  the  information  he  had  secured 
with  so  much  trouble  on  her  back,  just  in  time 
to  rob  him  of  the  approbation  he  would  other- 
wise have  received.  He  certainly  was  playing 
the  game  of  life  in  hard  luck  to-day. 
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Still  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  Girard  was 
a sister  of  charity  was  not  much.  It  was 
partially  satisfying  at  first,  but  people  scon 
wanted  to  know  more  about  her,  and  they 
never  did  find  out  m.uch  beyond  it.  After  a 
while  Sister  Girard  returned  to  the  hotel,  said 
she  had  rented  a cabin,  paid  her  bill  and 
removed  her  baggage. 

It  was  No.  4 Boggs  Avenue  that  she  lived 
in,  and  with  that  as  her  headquarters  she  went 
about  the  camp,  nursing  the  sick  and  helping 
the  poor  in  whatever  way  she  could.  She 
never  seemed  to  miss  being  in  the  home  where 
she  was  needed  and  she  had  the  faculty  of 
never  intruding  where  she  was  not  wanted. 
Slie  came  in  time,  with  her  quiet,  unostenta- 
tious way,  her  pleasant  though  always  some- 
what sad  face,  and  her  helpful,  willing  hands 
to  occupy  a large  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
community.  She  never  talked  about  herself 
and  in  time  people  got  accustomed  to  know- 
ing nothing  about  her  and  almost  ceased  to 
wonder. 

One  night  I was  coming  home  from  my 
way.  Stumbling  about  over  the  mountain- 
side, I fell  into  a prospect  hole.  They  found 
me  in  it  next  morning  unconscious.  Brain 
fever,  which  kept  me  in  delirium  and  near  to 
death’s  door  for  many  days,  followed.  At 
last  I woke  up  one  bright  August  morning  to 
find  Sister  Girard  by  my  side.  I seemed  to 
have  expected  to  find  her  there.  I was  not 
able  to  speak,  but  I lay  there  watching  her  for 
a long  time.  It  was  the  first  time  I had  ever 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  her  closely,  and 
I enjoyed  it.  There  was  something  pleasant 
and  restful  about  her  presence  that  was  inde- 
scribable. The  only  thing  I did  not  like  about 
her  was  an  occasional  strange  and  almost  in- 
human look  in  her  eyes.  I noticed  it  a dozen 
times  in  the  days  when  I was  struggling  back 
to  life,  and  she  was  constantly  about  my  bed- 
side. It  always  broke  the  magnetic  current 
which  I felt  so  strongly  in  her  presence,  and 
made  me  half  shudder.  A couple  of  weeks 
passed  and  I began  to  get  impatient  about  my 


progress.  I sometimes  thought  I was  getting 
weaker  instead  of  stronger.  I talked  to  my 
nurse  about  it,  but  she  answered  me  so  en- 
couragingly that  I thought  I must  be  wrong. 
I remembered  afterwards  that  she  invariably 
gave  me  a sweet  tasting  medicine  after  these 
talks,  and  I always  went  to  sleep.  Sometimes 
I would  wake  up  at  night  with  a smothered 
feeling  and  covered  with  perspiration.  There 
seemed  to  be  always  a hand  at  my  throat  on 
these  occasions,  and  it  was  trying  to  force  me 
into  a grave  despite  my  piteous  prayer  for 
life.  But  when  I came  to  realize  the  truth, 
only  my  nurse  was  there,  telling  me  soothingly 
to  go  to  sleep. 

When  I was  first  taken  ill  there  was  no  doc- 
tor in  the  camp  and  when  one  arrived  the  ne- 
cessity seemed  to  have  passed  for  other  attend- 
ance than  Sister  Girard’s.  At  last,  however, 
my  discouragement  led  me  to  insist  that  she 
send  for  one.  She  chided  me  about  my  lack 
of  confidence  and  I dropped  the  subject.  A 
few  days  later  I told  her  that  I had  asked  my 
man  to  call  a doctor  in  next  day.  She  said 
nothing,  but  I noticed  the  old,  hateful  look 
coming  into  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  by  the 
window  with  her  work  and  as  I went  to  sleep 
I thought  I saw  her  bury  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  cry.  It  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  her 
— that  is,  until  yesterday. 

The  next  morning  the  doctor  was  at  my 
bedside.  Sister  Girard  had  left  word  that  she 
was  suddenly  called  east.  She  left  no  other 
word  and  no  one  knew  where  she  went.  Under 
the  care  of  the  doctor  I was  able  to  be  at 
work  again  in  a comparatively  short  time. 
That  was  ten  years  ago. 

Since  then  I moved  to  Illinois,  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  and  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  State  Institutions.  Yesterday  we 
visited  the  insane  asylum.  We  were  passing 
through  the  last  corridor  of  the  women’s  de- 
partment when  I stopped  to  glance  in  through 
a grated  door.  In  the  gloom  of  the  apartments, 
the  windows  being  too  high  to  let  in  much 
light,  I saw  dimly  outlined  a woman’s  form. 
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She  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  me  and  I 
could  not  see  her  face. 

“Ah,”  said  the  physician  who  was  with  us, 
“you  are  looking  at  our  most  dangerous  pa- 
tient. Though  quiet  now,  at  times  she  is  so 
violent  that  we  must  use  a straight-jacket. 
She  was  once  a fine  nurse,  I am  told,  with  a 
wide  experience  and  considerable  knowledge 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  She  was  singularly 
successful  with  her  women  patients,  but  re- 
markably unfortunate  in  her  treatment  of  men. 
While  this  attracted  little  or  no  attention  for  a 
long  time,  it  led  to  the  discovery  of  her  insan- 
ity, which  at  first  demonstrated  itself  in  her 
administering  a peculiar  kind  of  poison  to  her 


male  patients.  Through  an  overdose  given  to 
a man  in  Chicago  her  mania  was  found  out, 
and  she  was  sent  here.” 

As  the  doctor  concluded,  the  figure  within 
moved  from  her  seat  into  a dark  corner,  crouch- 
ing low  in  the  gloom.  A moment  later,  cov- 
ering the  face  with  her  hands,  she  rushed 
toward  us,  dropped  her  hands  to  her  side,  and, 
with  a low  wail  of  despair,  fell  back  on  her 
couch.  The  gray  hair  hung  in  disheveled  locks 
about  her  head,  the  flesh  was  shrunken  and  a 
bloodless  white,  the  lips  were  parted,  showing 
the  teeth  in  a hideous  grimace.  But,  despite 
the  change  and  distortion,  I recognized  the 
features  of  Sister  Girard. 


The  recent  condition  of  the  streets  would 
seem  to  belie  the  statement  I am  about 
to  make  (but  which  is,  nevertheless,  true),  that 
spring  is  coming.  And,  in  this  connection. 
I’ve  been  wondering  lately  what  it  is  that 
causes  that  strange  malady,  spring  fever,  with 
“that  tired  feeling”  and  all  the  rest. 

This  same  .spring  fever  is  a very  funny  thing, 
anyway.  It  takes  on  some  of  the  most  un- 
heard of  forms  and  never  affects  two  people 
alike — except  the  Freshman.  But,  then,  he 
never  has  it  in  its  simple  form,  for,  in  his  case, 
there  is  always  the  alarming  symptom  of  an 
enlarged  cranium. 

This  year’s  epidemic  already  counts  its  vic- 
tims by  the  score.  Observe  the  first  Freshman 
you  meet  to-morrow  morning  and  contrast  his 
present  self  with  what  he  was  only  a few  short 
months  ago.  You  will  hardly  recognize  him 
as  the  same  individual.  How  he  begins  to  feel 
his  importance  and  the  grave  responsibility  of 
the  running  of  the  University  resting  upon  his 
young  shoulders! 


One  of  the  first  symptoms  that  a Freshman 
shows  is  his  talkativeness.  (Many  of  the  pres- 
ent victims  are  just  at  this  stage.)  Sticking  his 
head  in  a bank  of  clouds,  he  will  discourse,  by 
the  hour,  upon  his  recent  researches — and 
01ne5'^’s. 

To  understand  him  correctly,  I would  advise 
the  carrying  about  of  a small  treatise  on  chem- 
istry, in  which  to  look  up  the  United  States 
equivalents  of  the  symbols  plentifully  sprinkled 
in  his  speech. 

After  this  first  symptom,  if  the  disease  is  not 
checked,  dreadful  results  frequently  follow, 
although  only  a few  cases  are  likely  to  prove 
fatal. 

This  diagnosis  is  the  result  of  much  careful 
observation,  and  if  you  don’t  think  it  a correct 
one  just  keep  your  own  eyes  open  and  you  will 
soon  be  .satisfied. 

5K  * * 

Wearying  of  formula;  and  processes,  the 
Gossip  had  pushed  aside  his  technical  refer- 
ences and  was  roaming  about  in  the  library  in 
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search  of  something  more  congenial,  when  he 
made  a discovery — at  least,  it  was  a discovery 
for  the  Gossip.  In  an  out-of-the-way  alcove 
on  the  third  tier  he  came  upon  a number  ot 
shelves  devoted  to  works  on  colleges.  Shelf 
after  shelf  was  closely  packed  with  college  cat- 
alogues. A long  row,  the  latter  issues  bound 
in  crimson  cloth,  bore  the  name  of  Harvard, 
while  farther  on  a line  of  compact,  paper-cov- 
ered volumes  told  of  Yale’s  undergraduates 
and  how  they  earned  their  degrees.  Princeton, 
too,  had  a goodly  representation,  while  the 
smaller  colleges — but  the  Gossip  didn’t  know 
before  that  there  were  so  many.  Like  the  col- 
leges, these  catalogues  were  of  all  kinds  and 
sorts,  from  the  bulky  ones  of  Harvard  to  the 
little,  thin  stragglers  which  told  of  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  some  struggling  western 
college  and  which  seemed  to  be  more  of  the 
nature  of  appeals  for  endowment  than  anything 
else.  But  these  catalogues,  interesting  as  they 
were  to  the  Gossip,  were  only  a part  of  the 
collection,  for  other  shelves  were  equally 
crowded  with  works  which  told  of  other  sides 
of  college  life  than  that  represented  by  the 
somewhat  statistical  contents  of  the  catalogues. 

Huge  volumes  told  of  many  centuries  of 
study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  while  the 
American  universities  had  been  described  and 
glorified  by  many  an  enthusiastic  son.  All  this 
awed  the  Gossip  a little  and  made  him  begin  to 
wish  that  he  might  see  there  something  which 
should  sing  the  praises  of  his  own  beloved 
Alma  Mater.’  However,  we  can’t  make  history 
in  a day,  nor  can  traditions,  like  mushrooms, 
spring  up  in  a night,  and  so  this  young  matron, 
of  whom  every  Lehigh  man  is  so  fond  and 
proud,  will  possibly  have  to  wait  until  the  sil- 
ver begins  to  show  itself  in  her  bright  tresses 
before  some  loyal  son  shall  write  her  history 
and  traditions.  But  what  was  really  most 
interesting  were  a few  little  volumes  which 
gave  him  an  insight  into  student  life  at  our 
colleges  when  our  grandfathers  were  boys, 
and  the  Gossip  fears  that  perhaps  those  delight- 
ful old  gentlemen  were  not  always  the  paragons 
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of  diligence  and  steadiness  that  they  would 
have  us  believe  as  they  recount  their  days 
spent  at  college  and  contrast  them  with  the 
luxury  and  ease  which  attends  the  lot  of  the 
modern  collegian.  (This  luxury  and  ease,  by 
the  way,  is  what  the  Gossip  has  been  looking 
for  during  the  past  four  years,  but  always  in 
vain.)  In  fact.  Gossip  thinks  that,  though  the 
customs  may  have  been  very  different,  our 
forefathers  thought  and  did  about  as  we  do  at 
the  present  day.  One  of  these  little  glimpses 
of  the  past  is  called  “College  Scenes.”  It  con- 
sists of  a number  of  rather  crude  sketches 
illustrative  of  the  daily  life  of  a student  at  that 
day.  One  series  represents  the  various  degrees 
of  haste  with  which  the  men  of  the  different 
classes  dress  for  morning  prayers.  Very  funny 
are  these  little  sketches,  but  what  struck  the 
Gossip’s  eye  most  forcibly  was  that  time-hon- 
ored piece  of  student  furniture,  the  alarm  clock, 
whose  hands  in  every  case  pointed  to  six 
o’clock.  Gossip  has  a dim  recollection,  dating 
back  to  his  Freshman  year,  of  having  the  class 
picture  taken  on  the  chapel  steps  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour,  but  as  for  making  it  a daily 
occurrence — well,  the  present  hour  of  8.15  is 
good  enough.  Hazing  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  heyday  of  its  popularity  in  those  days,  and 
many  are  the  trials  for  the  poor  F'reshman 
which  our  artist  has  given  us.  Another  little 
touch  of  that  nature  which  “makes  the  whole 
world  kin”  is  shown  in  a little  sketch  of  a scene 
in  a recitation,  which  our  artist  has  labeled 
“The  Student,  bringing  his  text-book  in  a line 
with  his  neighbor,  and  the  Professor  takes  a 
parallax  of  the  three  in  conjunction.”  The 
Gossip  wonders  if  the  penalty  was  the  same 
then  as  now.  The  furniture  in  students’  rooms 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  chronic  con- 
dition of  shipwreck  that  attends  it  now,  and  a 
few  scenes  of  convivial  gatherings  might,  by 
the  aid  of  a tailor  and  a barber,  be  readily  im- 
agined as  occurring  at  the  present  day.  The 
time-honored  pranks  in  which  signs,  or  chards, 
college  bells,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  concerned, 
seem  to  have  been  not  unknown  to  our  fore- 
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fathers,  and  the  artist  has  kindly  given  us  a 
view  of  an  initiation  into  a secret  society,  which 
ordeal,  he  quaintly  informs  us,  “ is  attended 
with  danger  to  life  and  limb.”  Athletics  at 
that  day  appear  to  hav’e  been  run  on  a go-as- 
you-please  plan  that  is  certainly  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  endless  squabbles  over  dates. 

A sketch  is  given  us  of  a game  of  foot-ball 
at  Yale.  A crowd  of  young  men  attired  in 
trousers  of  a decided  “half-mast”  cut,  long- 
tailed coats,  and  high  hats  are  shown  scattered 
over  the  green,  their  arms  and  legs  wildly  ex- 
tended in  impossible  positions,  while  a mam- 
moth foot-ball  is  sailing  over  their  heads,  a 
style  of  game  evidently  unknown  to  Captain 
McClung's  men.  A game  of  foot-ball  be- 


tween the  two  lower  cla.sses  at  Harvard  is 
also  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  artist  informs  us 
that  the  “Sophomores  kick  the  Freshmen, and 
the  Freshmen  vainly  strive  to  kick  the  ball.” 
It  was  evidently  a form  of  rush.  Base-ball 
seems  to  have  been  unknown,  but  the  crew  is 
shown  jauntily  pulling  away  in  a whale-boat. 
They  have  evidently  been  “working”  the  man- 
ager, for  all  are  resplendent  in  huge  straw  hats 
of  the  vintage  of  1830.  The  Gossip  would 
have  liked  to  pore  over  these  old  volumes 
much  longer,  but  the  approach  of  an  hour  for 
a lecture  brought  him  back  with  startling  sud- 
denness to  1 892  and  those  omnipresent  refer- 
ences to  works  of  a far  different  character. 


KERNELS. 

— The  ’93  Epitome  is  now  in  press. 

— The  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  gymnasium  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  March  12th,  at  two 
o’clock.  The  usual  programme  is  intended. 

— The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  En- 
gineering Society  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium, 
Friday  evening,  February  26.  A.  S.  Maurice, 
’93,  e.xhibited  and  explained  the  model  of  the 
caisson  of  the  famous  Hawkesburg  Bridge  in 
Australia.  F.  A.  Coleman,  ’92,  showed  a de- 
vice for  ascertaining  the  fatigue  of  materials. 
R.  S.  Rathburn,  ’92,  read  a paper  on  “Gas 
Tanks.”  There  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  why  steel  rails  were  bent  previous  to  be- 
ing allowed  to  cool,  and  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting. 

— The  Beta  Lambda  chapter  of  Delta  Tau 
Delta  are  now  domiciled  in  their  new  residence 
on  Fourth  Street,  South  Bethlehem. 

— The  Ohio  Wesleyan  faculty  has  granted 
certain  students  permission  to  establish  a 
chapter  of  a fraternity.  Rumor  has  connected 
both  Delta  Upsilon  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
with  this  fact. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

— Harvard  will  hold  an  athletic  meeting, 
open  to  all  amateurs,  on  May  7th. 

— Eleven  hundred  dollars  have  been  pledged 
to  the  Dartmouth  base-ball  team. 

— The  O.xford-Cambridge  eight-oared  race 
will  take  place  on  April  9th. 

— The  candidates  for  the  U.  of  M.  nine  are 
obliged  to  sign  the  pledge. 

— John  Ward  will  coach  the  Dartmouth 
nine. 

— Cone  has  been  elected  captain  of  the  U. 
of  P.  lacrosse  team. 

— A dummy  has  been  placed  in  the  batter’s 
box  in  the  Yale  cage  to  aid  the  pitchers  in 
their  work. 

— The  Yale  base-ball  management  has  ar- 
ranged two  games  with  the  Boston  League 
team,  for  April  5th  and  6th. 

— Harvard  and  Yale  have  agreed  to  play 
two  base-ball  games  together,  one  at  Cambridge 
and  the  other  at  New  Haven. 

— The  ’varsity  crews  of  both  Yale  and  Har- 
vard have  gone  to  the  training  table. 

— At  a recent  athletic  meeting  at  Williams 
the  records  for  the  high  kick  and  high  jump 
were  broken. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

[The  editors  are  not  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  in  this 
column.  No  anonymous  communications  published.] 

Editors  Lehigh  Burr: — In  justice  to 
Mr.  Bosbyshell  I think  that  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  of  some  of  his  legerdemain 
at  the  recent  minstrel  performance  should  be 
made  public. 

In  arranging  the  program  it  was  thought 
that  the  act  preceding  Mr.  Bosbyshell’s  would 
last  long  enough  for  him  to  prepare  all  his 
tables.  Such,  howev'er,  was  not  the  case,  and 
the  scenes  were  shifted  before  he  was  half 
ready.  The  centre  table  also  was  not  made  as 
he  had  ordered  it. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  he  had  been  sick  for 
several  days  preceding  the  performance  and 
did  not  wish  to  appear,  but  at  my  urgent  re- 
quest he  consented  to  try  and  do  the  best  he 
could.  Sam.  D.  Cushing. 


Editors  Lehigh  Burr: — A certain  vague 
rumor,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
hovering  about  our  college  halls,  has  taken 
on  a more  definite  form  since  an  allusion  was 
made  to  it  in  a recent  number  of  The  Burr. 
I refer  to  the  rumor  relative  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Mustard  and  Cheese,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  has,  I believe,  come  to  be 
pretty  generally  expected. 

I am  not  a member  of  the  Mustard  and 
Cheese  and  do  not  know  how  it  has  been 
managed,  but  it  has  struck  me  as  being  rather 
strange  that  Lehigh  should  have  no  active 
dramatic  organization  when  at  other  colleges 
so  prominent  a place  is  given  to  this  form  of 
recreation.  Were  it  not  for  foot-ball,  base- 
ball, and  lacrosse,  in  their  respective  seasons, 
our  life  here  would  be  nothing  more  than  an 
extremely  dull  existence,  as  can  readily  be 
imagined  at  the  present  uninteresting  time  of 
the  year.  It  is  just  this  time,  which  comes  in 
between  seasons,  that  would  be  enlivened  by 
a dramatic  club,  in  its  turn.  What  excuse 
there  can  be  for  the  pre.sent  “dead”  state  of 
things  in  this  line,  when  so  much  interest  is 
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shown  in  everything  else,  I am  at  a loss  to 
determine.  It  can  not  be  that  we  have  not  the 
talent,  for  that  we  have  some  very  excellent  talent 
was  shown  in  the  recent  entertainment  given 
by  the  Minstrel  Club,  and  surely  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  received  ought  to 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  support 
that  would  be  given  to  any  similar  under- 
takings. Of  course,  there  is  a large  amount 
of  labor  necessary  to  the  production  of  plays, 
but  I believe  there  are  plenty  of  men  among 
us  who  hav^e  a taste  for  that  kind  of  thing 
and  who  would  be  willing  to  give  a reasonable 
amount  of  their  time  to  it.  I am  very  confi- 
dent that,  if  the  proper  men  to  start  such  a 
movement  would  take  some  definite  action 
now,  when  a general  interest  is  aroused,  the 
Mustard  and  Cheese  would  spring  into  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  existence,  to  the  grati- 
fication of  many  more  besides  the  writer. 

A. 

Editors  Lehigh  Burr: — For  years  past, 
at  Lehigh,  there  has  always  been  more 
or  less  dissatisfaction  existing  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  different  athletic  teams  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  contributed  by  the  .stu- 
dent body  towards  the  support  of  the  same. 
The  writer  is  not  an  athlete,  not  an  enthusiast 
in  athletic  matters,  but  only  a fair  patron  of 
the  sports  here  at  college.  These  circumstances 
alone  place  him  in  an  uncompromising  posi- 
tion, and  permit  him  to  consistently  make  a 
few  impartial  suggestions.  The  ideas,  subse- 
quently to  be  given,  if  they  should  ever  mate- 
rialize, could  not  fail  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
our  teams,  both  in  finance  and  in  victory. 

This  article  is  to  reflect  no  discredit  upon 
the  management  of  our  teams  in  the  past,  for 
that  would  be  a gross  injustice.  The  work  of 
some  of  the  different  managers  has  certainly 
been  praiseworthy,  and  they  deserve  a great 
deal  of  credit.  Some  have  not  been  quite  so 
successful;  however,  it  was  due  to  no  fault  of 
theirs — it  was  a natural  result  of  a faulty  and 
unbusinesslike  system  which  has  been  in  vogue 
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here.  Every  student  is  familiar  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  subscriptions  have  been  procured. 
They  are  aware  that  a few  contribute  the  bulk 
of  the  amount.  Some  few  promise  to  pay, 
while  a great  number  refuse  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  any  of  our  organizations 
on  account  of  the  feelings  of  envy  and  of  self- 
ishness which  they  entertain  towards  the  indi- 
vidual management  of  our  organizations.  This 
present  system,  which  agitates  so  much  un- 
sympathetic college  spirit,  elicits  so  much 
caustic  sentiment  and  so  little  remuneration, 
has  been,  and  always  will  be,  unsuccessful. 
Some  years  the  foot-ball  team  secures  a re- 
spectable subscription  at  a .sacrifice  to  the  list 
of  the  other  teams.  There  are  three  different 
teams  that  solicit  and  merit  support,  but  one 
should  not  come,  see,  and  conquer  by  jeopar- 
dizing the  welfare  of  the  others.  The  present 
system  is  faulty,  this  fact  being  well  estab- 
lished by  the  amount  of  subscription,  and  a 
criticism  of  any  faulty  method  can  be  but 
voiced  and  sustained  by  any  college  press, 
paper,  journal,  organ. 

A review  of  the  above  statement  of  facts 
presents  this  problem  to  one’s  mind.  How  can 
an  improvement  be  effected?  Here  is  a solu- 
tion entirely  logical  in  the  main,  but  probably 
impracticable  and  defective  in  a few  of  its  de- 
tails. 

Let  the  executive  committee  of  the  Athletic 
Association  issue  a circular  (when  we  say  cir- 
cular we  do  not  mean  an  impertinent  and  im- 
perative demand)  to  be  sent  to  every  student 
in  college,  and  every  person  about  to  enter  the 
institution,  stipulating  in  said  circular  a polite 
request,  soliciting  from  him  the  contribution  of 

— Delta  Delta  Delta,  ladies’  society,  has 
issued  the  finst  number  of  the  Trident.  It  is 
edited  by  the  Boston  University  chapter. 

— Theta  Xi,  the  scientific  society,  has  just 
established  a chapter  at  Cornell.  This  is  the 
fifth  branch  of  this  society,  the  other  chapters 
being  at  Stevens,  Renssellaer,  Sheffield,  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


three  dollars  annually  towards  the  support  of 
our  three  principal  athletic  teams,  namely,  foot- 
ball, base-ball,  and  lacrosse.  The  said  circular 
to  have  a postscript  enumerating  such  explan- 
atory matter  as  is  necessary  to  prevail  upon 
any  one  from  whom  we  wish  to  get  financial 
aid  and  encouragement.  The  aforesaid  circu- 
lars should  be  sent  to  each  and  every  student, 
at  an  early  date  in  the  fall  term  of  each  year, 
and  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  director  of 
the  gymnasium  (at  his  office)  within  a stated 
period  of  time.  The  director  of  the  gymnasium 
is  suggested,  because,  by  virtue  of  his  position, 
he  is  likely  to  collect  ten  subscriptions  to  the 
manager  of  any  team’s  one. 

To  be  successful  in  any  pursuit  in  this  tech- 
nical age,  we  must  be  wide  awake  and  take 
advantage  of  every  point  which  presents  itself 
Could  not  the  Athletic  Association  of  this  col- 
lege have  a note  of  its  existence  in  the  “Regis- 
ter?” Lehigh,  remember,  will  be  a free  insti- 
tution no  more.  She,  herself,  will  soon  be 
soliciting  a patronage,  and  it  would  be  but  an 
act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  her  authorities 
to  cater  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  it.  They 
might  probably  refuse  to  do  so,  but  we  are 
consoled  by  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lost,  but  everything  to  be  gained  in  asking. 

With  this  system,  or  any  other  good  system, 
successfully  executed,  a far  superior  athletic 
development  could  be  promoted.  With  better 
financial  facilities,  better  teams  could  be  placed 
in  the  field.  The  writer  judges  that  a dollar 
is  worth  more  to  the  organization,  the  training, 
and  the  maintenance  of  any  athletic  team  early 
in  the  season  than  ten  dollars  at  the  time  it 
quits  training.  Sardonis. 

— Phi  Gamma  Delta  has  been  credited  by  a 
number  of  exchanges  with  a new  chapter  at 
New  York  University.  If  such  be  a fact,  this 
is  the  only  fraternity  with  chapters  in  all  three 
of  the  city  institutions  — Columbia,  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  C.  C.  N.  Y. 

— The  Alpha  Omega  Chapter  of  Sigma  Chi 
has  been  established  at  Stanford  University. 
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NEW  YORK  TRIP. 

^ I '''HE  Junior  Mechanicals  and  Electricals, 
numbering  sixteen,  in  charge  of  Mr.  C. 
L.  Weil,  instructor  in  mechanical  engineering, 
went  to  New  York  on  February  23,  on  their 
inspection  tour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
data  from  different  types  of  high-speed  steam 
engines,  principally  those  used  for  electric 
lighting,  which  is  to  be  used  in  their  design- 
ing of  a high-speed  engine.  About  twenty-five 
establishments  were  visited  and  over  twenty 
engines  measured.  In  every  place  the  officials 
were  very  obliging  and  the  party  was  shown 
the  best  attention  possible,  some  member  of 
the  firm  or  the  engineer  in  charge  explaining 
fully  the  parts  and  working  of  the  engines  and 
answering  all  questions,  thus  making  the  trip 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  office 
of  the  Westinghouse  Company  the  party  spent 
more  than  two  hours  listening  to  a very  inter- 
esting talk  by  Mr.  Kerr  on  the  Westinghouse 
engine,  mechanical  stokers,  steam  loop,  etc. 
Mr.  Kerr  explained  the  theory  of  the  steam 
loop  and  showed  its  practical  value  by  means 
of  an  elegant  working  model.  Mr.  Charles 
Hampson,  Jr.,  gave  a good  description  of  the 
Armington  & Sims  engine  and  satisfactorily 
answered  all  questions  relating  to  it,  of  which 
there  were  many,  as  this  engine  was  one  of  the 
first  inspected,  and  the  men  were  very  enthusi- 
astic. Mr.  Hadley  and  Mr.  Schmerber,  of  the 
firm  of  Pierce  & Thomas,  agents  for  the  McIn- 
tosh & Seymour  engine,  acted  as  guide  about 
.several  electric  lighting  stations  in  Brooklyn 
and  in  New  York,  which  part  of  the  trip  af- 
forded a rare  opportunity  for  the  Electricals  to 
see  some  finely  equipped  electric  plants.  Prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  of  these  was  the 
Edison  station  on  Twenty-sixth  Street,  which 
was  inspected  from  the  top  to  the  basement, 
and  all  the  arrangements  of  which  were  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Van  Vleck.  In  the  basement  of 
this  building  are  a number  of  Armington  & 
Sims  engines  and  a Van  Vleck  triple  expan- 
sion. Another  plant,  hardly  less  interesting, 
was  that  at  Williamsburg  (Brooklyn),  through 


which  the  party  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Carver. 
A Wilcox  triple  compound  engine,  located  in 
the  Edison  station  on  Pearl  Street,  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Goubert.  Mr.  Sweigen,  of 
the  Russell  Engine  agency,  described  this  en- 
gine at  the  agency  and  also  at  a station  on 
Thames  Street,  and  showed  some  very  good 
cards  taken  from  the  engines  at  this  station. 
The  greater  part  of  Saturday  morning  was 
spent  in  the  Worthington  Hydraulic  Works,  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  construction  and  method 
of  testing  pumps  were  described  by  Me.ssrs. 
Swamhauser,  Caldwell,  and  Peddle;  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  draughting  rooms,  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Johnson,  who  said  that  the  expense  ot 
producing  the  drawings  contained  therein  was 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  other 
places  visited  were  the  Equitable  Building, 
where  probably  the  largest  engine  in  New 
York  is  located;  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  agencies 
for  the  Buckeye,  Case,  Shortt,  and  other  en- 
gines. Mr.  Weil  arranged  a visit  for  Friday 
afternoon  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  where 
the  party  was  conducted  over  the  Miantono- 
moh  and  the  Vesuvius  by  the  commanding 
officers,  and  over  some  fighting  vessels  used  in 
the  civil  war,  by  a weather-beaten  relic  of  that 
time.  The  machine  shops  and  vessels  in  course 
of  construction  were  also  inspected.  On  the 
return  from  the  navy  yard  an  excellent  supper 
was  indulged  in  by  the  greater  part  of  the  men, 
after  which  they  adjourned  to  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
out  of  that  number  of  Lehigh  students  only 
one  was  stopped  by  the  guard  at  the  gate  on 
suspicion  of  carrying  away  a portion  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  navy,  and  that  he  was  released  after  ex- 
plaining that  the  contents  of  his  pocket  were 
overshoes- in.stead  of  submarine  torpedo  boats, 
as  was  probably  supposed  ; and  we  are  told  that 
only  one  person  was  uncertain  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  bridge,  but  we  will  not  mention  the 
name  of  either.  On  account  of  the  looks  of 
devotion  and  submission  to  their  superior,  on 
the  faces  of  all,  they  were  taken  for  a Sunday- 
school  class  in  one  place,  and  as  they  were  en- 
tering another  the  familiar  expression,  “them’s 
students,”  was  heard.  The  majority  of  the 
party  took  quarters  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  made  evening  visits  to  the 
theatre,  etc.,  which  were  enjoyed  by  all  who 
participated.  They  returned  to  Bethlehem  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  27. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 

— Williams  is  preparing  to  celebrate  her 
centennial  in  1893. 

— A new  Harvard  song-book  has  just  been 
issued. 

— A new  course  in  marine  engineering  has 
been  opened  at  Cornell. 

— Seven  Yale  graduates  are  on  the  Faculty 
of  the  Chicago  University. 

— A change  in  the  college  yell  is  being 
agitated  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

— Mr.  Duke,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  has  prom- 
ised to  endow  Trinity  College  with  $100,000 
upon  its  removal  to  Durham  next  fall. 

— The  mumps  have  made  their  appearance 
at  Yale,  and  have  become  quite  popular  with 
the  students. 

— By  order  of  the  Italian  government,  Eng- 
lish is  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
colleges  of  that  country. 

— Thomas  A.  Edison  has  presented  two 
large  electric  motors  to  the  electrical  depart- 
ment of  Johns  Hopkins. 

— It  is  said  that  there  will  be  a convention 
of  the  classes  of  ’93  from  all  American 
colleges  at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair. 

— Connecticut  has  more  college  students 
in  proportion  to  her  population  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

— A new  club  known  as  the  Colonial  Club 
was  recently  formed  by  a number  of  Juniors 
and  Sophomores  at  Princeton. 

— The  revenues  of  Oxford  represent  a 
capital  of  about  seventy  five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  University  of  Leipsic  is  worth  nearly 
twenty  millions. 

— The  Junior  Class  at  Princeton  have  de- 
cided to  continue  the  custom  inaugurated  by 
the  present  Senior  Class  of  wearing  caps  and 
gowns. 

— Without  attempting  to  estimate  the  exact 
value  of  a college  education  to  the  average 
graduate,  we  may  say  that  we  have  never 
heard  a graduate  say  he  would  be  glad  to  sell 
his  for  what  it  cost  him. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


TRUE  LOVE’S  COURSE. 

J wrote  one  to  Kitty 

And  wrote  one  to  May. 

Both  live  in  the  city, 

’Twas  Valentine’s  day. 

And  1 put — more’s  the  pity 
Their  names  in  each  ditty, 

1 wrote  one  to  Kitty 
And  wrote  one  to  May. 

Both  live  in  the  city, 

’Twas  Valentine’s  day. 

I am  quite  fond  of  Kitty 
And,  well — I like  May. 

So  1 posted  each  ditty. 

In  haste — more’s  the  pity, 

I send  one  to  Kitty 
And  send  one  to  May. 

Now  the  one  I wrote  Kitty 
I posted  to  May. 

Alas  ! what  a pity 
On  Valentine’s  day. 

And  May’s  went  to  Kitty. 

Their  names  in  each  ditty. 

Both  lived  in  the  city. 

And  the  deuce  is  to  pay ! 

— TriuHy  Tahlci. 


WATCHES. 

18  Karat  Gold  Stem- Winding  Hunting  Case  Tiflany  Watches, 

Medium  Size  for  Gentlemen,  $65.00 

Large  •*  “ “ 75.00 

Timing  Watches  for  College  Sports. 

Sterling  Silver  Cases,  upwards  from  35.00 
18  Karat  Gold  “ “ “ 125.00 

CLASS  STATIONERY. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished  for  invitations  to  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  Promenade  Orders  and  Class. 
Dinners.  Fraternity  Note  Paper  with  Monograms  and 
Society  Emblems,  Steel  Plate  Engraving  and  Die  Work. 

ALUMNI  BADGES. 

Class  Cups  and  Kings,  Fraternity  Emblems,  Etc.  Suit 
able  Cups,  Trophies  and  Prizes  for  College  Sportsalways 
in  Stock. 

TIFFANY  A CO. 


UNION  SQUARE, 


NEW  YORK. 
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